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LETTERS FROM BIBLE LANDS.—ll. 
Jerusalem. 


UR first view of the Holy Land was of a ridge of sand rising 
from the Mediterranean, and above it another line, the blue 
hills of Judea. 

Presently Jaffa came in sight, its houses piled one above another 
up a hill side, and boats shot out from its harbour, each one rowed by 
men, who, with one foot on the seat in front of them, sprang up and down 
at each pull of the oar to the sound of a melancholy chant, taken up 
alternately by the men on either side of the boat. 

_It is a noisy scene as they crowd round our steamer. Some have 
brought oranges or other goods to sell, some are officials wanting to see 
that we have brought no forbidden cargo with us, others want to take the 
passengers ashore, and soon we are pulled through the narrow opening 
in the rocks, and landed in ancient Joppa, the scene of Peter’s vision 
(Acts x.) Such a babel as greets us is seldom heard, but we push through 
the gaily dressed dirty crowd of porters, beggars, loungers, and I am 
sorry to say pickpockets, hardly able 'to avoid the deep pools of mud with 
which half the lanes are covered, for laden donkeys and camels have no 
idea of making way for foot passengers, and so we gain the carriages 
which are in waiting and begin our long drive to Jerusalem. It is 
noon, and the sun beats down fiercely on us when we leave the orange 
orchards with their hedges of prickly pear, and emerge upon the plain of 
Sharon, green with young wheat and sprinkled with the most brilliant 
of scarlet anemones, where men are ploughing with the small one handled 
plough which has been in use for centuries, drawn by a yoke of oxen. 
Strings of camels pass us on the road, heavenly laden, and driven by 
men and boys in the broad striped burnouse, (a clumsy sort of long 
coat) and the full blue trousers which are the common dress of the 
country, the white handkerchief on their heads kept in place by a black 
worsted rope wound twice round. 

The plain of Sharon stretches flat without hedges or divisions of any 
kind until it reaches the mountains of Judea straight in front of us. At 
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their feet is the vale of Ajalon where Joshua fought with the Amorites, 
away to our left lies Gibeon, whose inhabitants made him believe they 
had come from a far country, in a little valley beside our road David 
slew Goliath, and further on is pointed out the place where the Ark of 
the Covenant remained on its way to Jerusalem. The sun goes down as 
we reach the hills, darkness tollows with scarce any twilight, but the 
moon is bright and the barren stony mountains look grand and lonely 
as we climb up and up. There is hardly a living thing amongst the grey 
rocks—except here and there a drove of camels lying still, so still that 
until you are close you take them for rocks too. They are baggage 
animals camped for the night, and from the open door of a 
stone hut near comes a flash of light, as the camel drivers prepare 
their supper. 

Presently we go down a sharp zigzag, and pull up to rest the horses 
and refresh ourselves at a tiny hamlet. This is Emmaus, and the 
beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Abide with me,’”’ comes to our minds as we continue 
our road over the same wild hills. 

Suddenly at a sharp turn of the road lights appear straight ahead of 
us. There is Jerusalem at last, but we do not enter it to-night. It is 
half-past ten o’clock and we are to stay outside the gates in a Jewish 
house of one story, where the only stairs lead to the flat roof. Here we 
can take up chairs and sit in the cool of the evening, and on our door- 
posts are nailed cases of olive wood, about the size of one’s finger, 
containing a tiny roll, on which is printed in Hebrew Deuteronomy vi. 
4-9, and Xi. 13-21. 

Of the Jerusalem of Gospel times there is hardly anything left, and at 
every step within the city it is forced upon us that this is not the 
Jerusalem of Jesus, but of the Greek church and the Turks. 

It is only when we get outside the city on the further side to that by 
which we entered, and look down into the stony grey valley where the 
dry bed of the Kedron lies, to the old olives of Gethsemane on its further 
shore, and then up to the Mount of Olives forming the other side of the 
valley, with the grey flat-roofed village of Siloam on its lower slope, that 
we realise that it is the same place. 

Again and again we returned to this spot, never tired of the desolate 
scene, for desolate it is at this time of year, when the Mount of Olives 
is dried up and bare. The olive trees are very few now, and most of the 
ground is covered with loose stones, and especially so the two paths 
which lead from the top, joining in the valley close to Gethsemane. 

It was down one of these, the northern one probably, that Christ rode 
from Bethany, on the first Palm Sunday more than 1800 years ago, when 
the people strewed the ground with their garments and with palm 
branches, shouting Hosannah to the son of David. 

Bethany cannot be seen from Jerusalem.’ It lies just over the brow 
of the Mount of Olives looking back upon the road from Jericho, and 
over the wild sea of rounded hills, bare and stony, lower and lower till 
they sink into the valley, where on a clear day you can trace the Jordan, 
a dark line through the plain, and the Dead Sea sparkling in the sun, 
with the great wall of the Mountains of Moab sinking sheer down into the 
water and forming also the other side of the Jordan valley. 

Bethany is as different from an English village as you can well 
imagine. There is no street, no village green, the houses rise one above 
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another on the steep hill side, reached by passages between high walls, 
so narrow that two people can only just pass. The houses are of rough 
grey stone, flat roofed, without chimneys and with hardly any windows. 
Some walls at the highest part of the village are pointed out as the ruins | 
of Mary and Martha’s house. 

On the top of the hill above Bethany anda land mark from either 
side is another village, some say on the site of Bethphage, and here it is 
in coming from Bethany that the first view of Jerusalem bursts upon the 
eye. The valley of the Kedron is between us and it, both sides of the 
valley are steep, and just opposite to us, within the walls, is the broad 
paved square, where the temple once stood, with the city stretching 
beside and behind it. 

Going down into the valley we pass Gethsemane, where the three 
broken, hollow stemmed olive trees are the only venerable things in the 
midst of neat flower beds, gravel walks and palings, which quite change 
the character of the place, and as we climb the opposite side we pass a 
little rocky hollow, where, it is-said, Stephen knelt when he was stoned, 
and which gives the name to St. Stephen’s gate just above it. 

One day we turned down the valley, riding in the very bed of the 
Kedron, which was hardly rougher than the paths, and stopped to go 
down the flight of steps to the vaulted pool of Siloam, and a little further 
on paused at the lower pool, surrounded by tangled bushes. We then 
turned up the valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna, which forms an angle with 
the valley of the Kedron, and returned to our hotel outside instead of 
inside the walls. The valley of Hinnom is now planted with olive 
orchards, and as we ride up it we are told that here are the King’s 
Gardens, where Zedekiah escaped when the city was besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the potter’s field bought with Judas’ thirty pieces of 
silver, and the place where the altar of Moloch stood, but there is nothing 
by which we can distinguish them amongst the many similar stone- 
walled fields. As we ascend the valley we gradually regain the high 
level of the city at its south-west corner close to the Jaffa gate. 

There the associations centre not in Jesus but in David, for at this 
corner, just outside the present wall, is Mount Zion, where his tomb is 
shown with Solomon beside him, and two strong towers, used as a 
guardhouse, mark the site of the ancient fortress of the Jebusites, from 
whom David took the place and made it his capital. 

Modern Jerusalem is a very typical eastern town. It has high walls 
all round it so that no where can anyone pass out from the city except by 
one of the six gates, which are square towers with heavy doors guarded 
by soldiers. 

Inside the walls, the houses, with roofs flat or with small domes, are 
crowded together, partly from want of room to spread, partly to give 
shade in the streets, not one of which would be dignified by a better 
name than lane, in an English town. They are arched over in many 
places, and besides this are so steep that many are built in shallow 
stairs, and all are paved with small stones. No cart or carriage is ever 
seen inside the walls, and even the donkeys, who carry most of the goods, 
slip and slide about. People live in the streets to an extent which strikes 
us western nations as strange, All day long, from morning to night, 
they are crowded, so mnch so that it is difficult to pass without jostling 
other passengers. The shops are like the Egyptian, but the crowd is 
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even more varied, for besides the camels, donkeys, water-carriers and 
ordinary orientals to which we have become accustomed, there are Jews 
in striped dressing-gowns, soft felt hats and black curls brought well 
forward over each ear, Turkish women in shapeless white wrappers and 
figured muslin drawn close over their faces, looking at a distance like 
terrible scars, Turkish soldiers in baggy blue trousers and embroidered 
jackets, with empty sleeves flapping besides those that clothe their arms, 
Bedouin Arabs in broad-striped burnouse and white head-cloth. Then 
there are Greek priests in black pulpit gown and high black caps, and 
Russian pilgrims in full skirted coats and fur caps, travel stained with 
their two years walk from Siberia. We met one party just entering 
Jerusalem, laden with palm branches from Jericho. 

The two great points of interest within the city, are the temple area 
and the Holy Sepulchre. This latter as you know was outside the walls 
when Jesus was buried there, but the walls of Jerusalem do not now en- 
close just the same space as they did, and the only piece of the old town 
wall we saw, now stands in the middle of the houses. 

It is hard to realise that this sepulchre was ever a lonely cave, for it is 
now covered by a church gay with coloured marbles, gold and silver 
lamps, flowers and candles, given by those who wish to mark their respect 
for the place where Jesus lay, and all through Jerusalem it is the same, 
every place connected with the Teacher has been made into a chapel and 
gaily decorated, and the various sects get so bitter in their rivalry that 
often Turkish soldiers have to be sent to keep the peace between them. 

One cannot help feeling how much rather one would have had it left 
as it was, were that possible, but the city of Jesus is gone, utterly 
destroyed by the Romans, even the line of the streets is doubtful, and 
one cannot be sure that the Via Dolorosa, or painful street, is really the 
way which Jesus went from Pilate’s house to Calvary. 

Of the site of the Temple, just within St. Stephen’s gate facing the 
Mount of Olives, there is but little room to doubt. A huge mass of rock, 
the summit of Mount Moriah, which was somewhere within the Temple 
precincts, is now covered by a Mohammedan church, called the dome of 
the rock, or Mosque of Omar. At the southern end of the broad paved 
temple square is a flight of steps, now leading to the crypt of a mosque, 
but formerly to one of the town gates, whence Jesus may often have left 
the town on his way to Bethany. At the northern end, the pool of 
Bethesda has lately been uncovered from the rubbish which had buried 
it, at the south-west corner a wall of huge stones is said to be a small 
remainder of Solomon’s temple, or rather of the platform on which it 
stood, and here the Jews come to weep and wail for the departed glory 
of Jerusalem, some were reading the Scriptures, some peering between 
the stones, all wailing. 

Everywhere one is reminded how little the dress, costumes, and ways of 
speech and thought have changed since the days of the New Testament, 
and each parable and passing allusion seems to gain an added interest 
as one sees how Jesus drew his illustrations from the common things 
which met his eyes every day,—the fig trees in the vineyards, the people 
living on their flat house-tops, the yokes on the necks of the oxen, the 
lepers begging by the road-side and many another. 

To travel in the Holy Land is a perpetual illustration of the Bible. 

ASE. 
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OLD TESTAMENT REFORMERS.—V. 
Elijah (Concluded). 


E are led by the description of Elijah’s persecution and flight, with 
which our last lesson closed, to notice how mucha really good 
and earnest man may have to suffer, if he sets himself to reprove those 
who corrupt religion (see 2 Kings xix.). One thing that such a man 
generally suffers from is loneliness ; no one sypathises with him, no one 
cares for him. Heis in earnest, and very fewarein earnest. The greater 
number of the people prefer to go with that which is popular—with the 
adopted religion of the king and the influential party. They do not care 
to ask themselves if it is true or good—it is what the king has com- 
manded, it is the national religion for the time being, and they find that 
to follow it is more pleasing and popular and profitable. So the 
good, earnest lover of sincerity and simplicity and truth may go on his 
way by himself. 

It is no wonder that Elijah was despondent, that he began to feel it 
was in vain for him to strive by himself. So he went away from the 
crowd to cherish his ideal and to bear his sorrows alone. ‘I am not 
better than my fathers,’’ said he. He thought that he was strong 
enough to resist the torrent of evil, but it is too much for him and he will 
give up the contest, and be content if he may only be allowed to die in 

eace. 

i He remembered the great hopes he once had, when he thought that if 
he could only get the people to listen to him, when he exhorted them to 
forsake the altar of Baal, they would come back to the worship of 
Jehovah and rebuild his altars; he would see the worship of Baal 
abandoned, and the people joyfully return to the worship of Jehovah. 
But it was not so. The people had heard him call ‘‘ Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve’’—and they had chosen Baal, and the enemies of 
Jehovah were still powerful and sought to take his life. So his hopes are 
turned to despair, the word of the Lord, which he thought would be like 
arefiner’s fire or like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces, had 
neither burnt nor broken the idolatry of Israel. 

There is nothing now to do but to turn from the people who have 
rejected his message and seek refuge in the wilderness. There he will 
find divine comfort and divine protection. As he lies down and sleeps 
under the shelter of a tree, he dreams that angels come and comfort him. 
Then he rises encouraged with new strength in his heart and limbs, and 
wanders on till he comes to the mountains, and makes himself a home in 
the caves like many another fugitive from persecution and failure. 

Then nature speaks to him in one of the most beautiful parables ever 
written. As he rested in the cave a great storm blew past, rolling down 
fragments of the rocks and seeming to tear the,mountains. But in this 
tempest and turmoil he found no comfort and heard no message. 
Another time there was an earthquake, and after that a fire—perhaps 
within sight of his retreat, a volcanic eruption—but these had no message 
for him. 

Then these disturbances of nature ceased,—storm, earthquake, fire 
passed away, and there was only a gentle sound of stillness, and in that 
beautiful silence he was conscious of the presence of God, 
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We must always come back to this; it is not in excitement, turmoil, 
wonder, disturbance, or miracles that we find the presence of God, but 
in quietude, in the retirement of solitude, or in the midst of family peace 
that we are most conscious of true religious feeling. 

Altars and sacrifices, battles and storms, earthquakes and portents 
may stir the passions of bigots, or rouse the feelings of the superstitious, 
but the true, patient, humble seeker after God finds him nearest when he 
is alone, when all passions are subdued, and when even nature herself is 
at rest. 

Some of us were taught when we were children that when it thundered 
God was speaking, and perhaps speaking in anger, but as we grew older 
and wiser we learned that God speaks to us more divinely in the gentle 
breathing of the summer wind, in the tranquil sunshine falling gently on 
meadows and woodlands, or the solemn silence of the starry sky. 

Let us not despond if we find ourselves left alone, if the great crowds 
worship at other altars, and leave us to seek communion with God almost 
by ourselves. Let us not only remember that to Elijah God was felt in 
the gentle stillness. Let us remember that Jesus said, when no one 
stood by him or understood him, ‘‘I am not alone, the Father is with 
me.” 

But Elijah was not so much alone as the story relates that he in his 
despondency felt himself to be. Though Ahab and his house might 
have been friendly to the worship of Baal, the worshippers of Jehovah 
had not been extirpated, nor all the altars thrown down. We read of 
seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal, but the real grief 
to the prophet was that the worship of Baal was tolerated at all in the 
land, and he allowed his grief and disappointment to lead him to feel that 
he was entirely deserted, though before he dies he is encouraged to expect 
that the idolators will one day be entirely overthrown and Jehovah be 
worshipped alone throughout Israel. 

We must not fall into the error of thinking that Elijah’s life and work 
were spent altogether in vain; it seemed so to him at the time, but it was 
not so in reality. He had sown the seed and the harvest came after- 
wards. This is a very common experience in the history of all reformers, 
they come forward and point out the public wrongs that exist, and 
exhort kings and people to purify religion from corruption; they are 
generally despised, perhaps persecuted, but after they have done all they 
can their ideas live on, and some day obtain the mastery. The seed 
falls into the ground, and short-sighted people might think it was dead 
and rotten, but it springs up and is found to be very much alive indeed. 
So in time Baal-worship was abolished in Samaria, and the worship of 
peneway generally established; it was a long while before religion 

ecame what we might call pure, but still some progress was made ina 
better direction and in a spiritual sense. John the Baptist may not 
incorrectly be spoken of as the greatest successor to Elijah. 

There is one other remaining truth to be learnt from this story. When 
one good man is able to do no more, when he is worn out or taken away, 
the work of God still goes on ; some one else rises up to take his place. 
Elijah can do no more, but he ordains, as we should say, his successor 
Elisha, by casting his mantle on him. Amongst some sects in the East 
this is still done. A saint or prophet about to die puts his mantle upon 
some follower or disciple whom he thinks most worthy, who then becomes 
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the prophet in his turn. The same mantle may thus be worn in succes- 
sion by many prophets, and the older it is, the holier it is supposed to be. 
To us it is a symbol of the continuity of God’s work, that is carried on 
from one generation to another, and though saints and prophets pass 
away, the Kingdom of God is continued from age to age. 

WALTER LLoyD. 


HOME AND COUNTRY.—V. 
The Extension of the Family Ideal. 


HE question we now have to consider is whether the moral ideal of 
family life can be adopted as the ideal for social life. 

Objections to this extension came from extreme Individualists and 
extreme Communists. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer may be taken as the representative of the former 
class. In his collection of essays, entitled ‘‘ The Man versus the State,’’ 
will be found, at page 64, a concise statement of-his position. As the 
essays are published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate at the cost of 
only a shilling, teachers will do well to purchase and read them. It will 
be seen that Mr. Spencer regards the extension of family ethics into the 
affairs of the state as deplorable, on the ground that we should thereby 
interfere with the struggle for existence ; the maintenance of the struggle 
being regarded by Mr. Spencer as essential to human progress. We 
will discuss his argument in a later paper. 

The extreme Garninuiios declares that the affections and interests 
gathering about the home are so absorbing and intense that men and 
women are thereby made supremely selfish and anti-social; and that so 
long as the family exists in its present form the cultivation of the higher 
social virtues is impossible. The development of our own conception will 
be the best means of meeting this position. 

In the first place we shall do well to call to mind how largely moral 
progress consists in what the late Professor T. H. Green called ‘‘ the 
extension of the area of the common good.” (Prolegomena to Ethics, 
page 217.) We will quote a few words which amplify the phrase. 
‘The first of the movements into which the development of morality may 
be analysed consists in a gradual extension, for the mental eye of the 
moral subject, of the range of persons to whom the common good is 
conceived as common ; towards whom, and between whom, accordingly, 
obligations are understood to exist.. What may have been the narrowest 
restrictions on this range within which the process of moralisation has 
gone on, we have no means of saying. We only know that the earliest 
ascertainable history exhibits to us communities, relatively very confined, 
within any one of which a common good, and in consequence a common 
duty, is recognised as between the members of the community, while 
beyond the particular community the range of mutual obligation is not 
understood to extend. Among ourselves, on the contrary, it is almost an 
axiom of popular ethics that there is at least a potential duty of every 
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man to every man—a duty which becomes actual so soon as one comes to 
have any dealing with the other.” 

The following quotations from chapter iv. of Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent of 
Man”? will illustrate this idea. ‘‘ With all animals sympathy is directed 
solely towards the members of the same community, and therefore 
towards known and more or less beloved members, but not to all the 
individuals of the same species. . . . It is no argument against savage 
man being a social animal, that the tribes inhabiting adjacent districts are 
almost always at war with each other; for the social instincts never 
extend to all the individuals of the same species. ... A savage will 
risk his own life to save that of a member of the same community, but 
will be wholly indifferent about a stranger ; a young and timid mother 
urged by the maternal instinct will, without a moment’s hesitation, run 
the greatest danger for her own infant, but not for a mere fellow-creature. 
Nevertheless, many a civilised man, or even boy, who never before risked 
his life for another, but full of courage and sympathy, has disregarded 
the instinct of self-preservation; and plunged at once into a torrent to 
save a drowning man, though a stranger. ... The virtues which 
must be practised, at least generally, by rude men, so that they may 
associate in a body, are those which are still recognised as most 
important. But they are practised almost exclusively in relation to men 
of the same tribe; and their opposites are not regarded as crimes in 
relation to the men of other tribes. ... The chief causes of the low 
morality of savages, as judged by our standard, are, firstly, the confine- 
ment of sympathy to the same tribe. .. .”” 

No better illustration of ‘‘the extension of the area of the common 
good”’ can be offered than that given by the United States of 
America. They fought for their own freedom, and won it ; but were not 
willing to set their slaves free. Nearly a century later the extension 
came, but only after a most terrible war; and still the treatment of the 
coloured population by the whites in the South causes grave appre- 
hension.. The extension of the franchise in our own country, from the 
time of the great Reform Bill, may be used as a striking illustration. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies,’’ he was not only uttering an ideal moral law, but was also 
epitomising human moral development. The Jew had learned that he 
ought to be neighbourly ; it was the extension of neighbourliness that was 
the difficulty ; hence the parable of the good Samaritan. It has been 
said of, the Romans that ‘‘while morality, good faith, and self-denial, 
prevailed amongst themselves, they laid no such restrictions upon their 
dealings with other nations.’’ And with us to-day, in our private, social, 
or national relations, it is not so much the absence of morality as the 
limitation of its area that disgraces us. 

That the area of what may be called tribal morality has continually 
extended in the past, and is still extending, is so obvious that we need not 
further illustrate it. That it has very considerably modified the fierce 
struggle for existence waged among primitive men, and still in full force 
in the heart of Africa, appears also to be very obvious. And in looking 
forward to the future, it is upon the continued development of this 
morality that we base our hopes for the gradual elimination of war 
between civilised peoples, and the substitution of arbitration as the means 
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of settling national disputes. We have now gone so far in this direction 
that the struggle for existence in Christendom means almost exclusively 
the struggle for a livelihood. Those who think that the devil who takes 
the hindmost will be satisfied while this form of the struggle for existence 
is maintained, will look upon the extension of tribal morality with 
equanimity. But they will not so regard the extension of family morality. 
It is to this that we must now turn. 

In the first place we must'point out one element in family life which 
cannot be extended. The home is based in the first instance on what has 
been called ‘‘ romantic love.’’ But no home is securely based which has 
this alone for its foundation. It is as it were an uprising of the whole 
complicated nature of the individual demanding satisfaction. On its 
spiritual side it is the highest development of human nature ; while other 
elements in it, if unchecked, drag a man beneath the level of the brutes. 
In its true development it is unique in its object, and cannot be extended 
without degradation. Perhaps it would be more true to regard this 
romantic love as the initial force in the family life rather than as the 
foundation of it. It is essential to the building of the home; but if the 
home is to be permanently happy and good, the foundation of moral love 
will be equally essential. Romantic love is a demand for satisfaction, 
moral love is a desire to bless. To most people love means some sort of 
romantic love, and they don’t see how they can possibly love their 
enemies, or even their commonplace neighbours, with a love of that kind, 
however diluted. On the other hand most people think of moral love as 
merely synonymous with duty, and hence they lose much of the force and 
loveliness of the true moral life. Love and duty are set over against each 
other as principles which ought in some way to be reconciled, but are not. 
A sense of duty will only move people when moral love is incipient but 
deficient. As love develops, the law recedes into the background of the 
moral consciousness, to come forward again if love waxes cold. When 
we are really anxious to do others good, to help them in any way possible, 
then we never think of duty, or of ourselves, but of them; and their joy 
becomes ours. This is moral love. 

It is this love which family life develops. When the relations between 
the husband and wife are true, the old romantic love waxes and wanes in 
unaccountable ways, with all the intermittence of an active volcano, But 
the moral love, the desire of each for the well-being of the other, grows 
with the growing responsibilities and cares of the home, extending its aim 
with the welcome of each new inmate. Even within the home the 
romantic love does not extend; it is the moral love that extends, and it 
is this moral love which we want to extend in ever widening circles from 
the centre of the family. It is because the development of this moral love 
in the home has been so largely overlooked, and indeed is too often so 
largely wanting, that some social reformers have regarded family life as 
inimical to social development. 

The development and extension of moral love within the home may 
now be considered. The baby has none of it, at least it manifests none. 
Children are born egoists and autocrats ; they are most commandingly 
selfish. But the egoism and autocracy do not continue. In time the 
parents wisely check and discipline the child’s selfishness. But if the 
best results are to ensue brothers and sisters are needed to give the child 
fitting opportunities for development. Watch a boy or girl of say three 
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years old, in whom the inevitable evils of being an only’child are 
becoming manifest, and let there arrive at that period of its life another 
inhabitant to the nursery. At once a new moral development takes 
place. The parents who had been lamenting the growing self-centred- 
ness of their first-born welcome these new conditions as the means of 
removing the evil. The child learns that there is another human being in 
the world whose interests are of importance, and whose feelings and needs 
have to be considered as well as his own. Fairness, justice, and 
generosity can be inculcated; a sense of comradeship arises; beneath 
the overshading wing of parental affection the troublesome stage of duty 
is outgrown, and the highest moral love is developed. Meanwhile, with 
the moral growth of the children, the parents too are growing. 

What does this moral love effect in the home where it has been 
adequately developed? It seems to result in relationships in which even 
the Golden Rule is left behind as a law which love has transcended, for 
the Golden Rule has in it certain elements of calculation and selfishness 
which do not enter into the thought of love. -It isa principle to be fallen 
back upon in seasons of coldness or doubt, but which in the full vigour of 
the moral life would never be referred to or even thought of. The 
intuition of a quick sympathy would act too rapidly for it to gain a hear- 
ing. In the ideal home everyone does his best to further the well-being 
of each of its members. Benefits conferred are not limited by desert but 
by the possibilities of the case. If the father does nothing to help his 
prodigal son, it is not because the son no longer deserves help, but 
because he is incapable of receiving it. The moment the son. can be 
blessed the father’s heart is overjoyed in being able to bless him. And as 
there are prodigal sons, so there are prodigal parents, and sons and 
daughters who are eager to exercise as divine a compassion as the father 
in Jesus’ parable. Thus within the family group is this high moral love 
developed ; a love which is never limited by merit, nor paid as wages for 
desert; which does not cease with the capacity of the child to make his 
own way in the world, or with the incapacity of age and its growing 
infirmities ; which delights in meeting every call made upon it, and 
which only feels pain in its inability to be of greater service. It is the 
highest development of this love which forms the moral ideal of family 
relationship, and which we have briefly named in the title of this paper 
the Family Ideal. 

We have now considered the principle of extension in moral progress, 
and the development and nature of the Family Ideal. 

In the next paper we will proceed to consider the extension of this 
ideal. The teacher will do well to read Mr. Spencer, and to think over 
the whole subject for himself ; especially with a view to finding illustra- 
tions in story, biography, history, or his own experience, which will help 
him to give more adequate clothing to this skeleton. He must not 
think that I have accepted the Family Ideal to such an extent that I am 
anxious to do everything for him. 


Joun TREVOR. 


Love is the fulfilment of the will of heaven; by the grace cf love do all 


things consist, and by perfect sympathy shall the joy of angels be felt—Psalms 
of the West. 
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The Flood. 


66 \ X THAT are you going to tell me to-night, mother?’ said Joan ; 
“do come guick, mother, or we shan’t have time enough. 
I’ve got your work and your chair and everything.” 

‘*Thank you, Joan, and I am quite ready.” 

‘‘T suppose there is no more about Cain, is there?” i 

“No, there is nothing more. The next story that I am going to tell 
you is acurious one. It tells us that after Adam and Eve had first begun 
bringing wickedness on to the earth, and Cain had brought in still more 
of it, more and more people became wicked, and did naughty things 
which made God angry; and at last there was so much wickedness in 
the people, and everybody did more or less evil, that God’s patience came 
to an end.” 

‘‘ Does God get impatient, mother? I thought it was only little girls 
and boys that got impatient.’’ 

‘‘ Here again you see, Joan, the ancient story-tellers made God like 
themselves. They felt that their own patience would come to an end, 
and so they imagined that God’s did too. But God is infinitely patient ; 
and just because we know it is wrong to be impatient we know that God 
cannot be so.”’ 

“ And what did they think that God did to show that he was 
impatient ?” 

‘It says that God repented that he had ever made men at all, and 
‘it grieved him at his heart,’ because men were so wicked; but there 
was one man, named Noah, who was a good man, and God told Noah 
that he was going to destroy all living things upon the earth, because 
they had grown so wicked and violent ; only Noah and his family were 
to be saved. Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth.”’ 

Joan cried out, ‘‘O mother, I know Noah,—I’ve got him in my 
Noah’s ark,—and there are three other men,—funny men in long coats 
like petticoats,—and a woman, and a lot of beasts, and birds, and 
spiders, and flies ; and I like the creatures much better than the men.” 

“Well, now listen, and then you will know more about your Noah’s 
ark. Those three other men are meant for Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
and the woman is Noah’s wife.” 

‘* Yes, she is Mrs. Noah.” 

Joan laughed, and so did her mother. 

‘Then God told Noah to make an ark, with rooms in it; it is always 
made like a sort of boat, with the walls and roof of a house. ~And Noah 
was told how to cover the boat with pitch, to keep the water out; and to 
make a window and a door, and to make three storeys in the ark,” 

‘‘My ark has got a lot of windows, and it has only two storeys, 
mother.’’ 

“Well, Noah was more obedient than the man who made your ark, 
Joan, for he made his just as he was told; for the story says ‘Thus did 
Noah, according to all that God commanded him.’ Then when the ark 
was finished, he was to go into it, with his wife, and his sons and their 
wives, and to take in also two of every kind of living creature, and food 
for all of them, to keep them alive.” 

‘“O yes, there are two elephants, two horses, a cow and bull, two 
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sheep, two dogs, and there weve two pussies, but I took one to bed with 
- me because it was so nice, and at last pussy got lost, so there’s only one 
now. And there were some little things lost besides,—flies, and beetles, 
and little things, and a squirrel,—O, I wish I had not lost them !”’ 

‘“‘ Noah was more'careful, he did not lose his creatures. And if there 
is only oné woman in your ark I think Shem, Ham, and Japheth must 
have lost their wives too, as they ought to be there too.” 

‘‘T think Donald has got one or two of them,” said Joan, laughing. 
“ But I'll hunt up everything, now that I know what it’s all about, and 
make it as complete as [ can.” 

‘‘ When the ark was finished and stocked with food, Noah took in all 
the animals, as he had been told, and his wife, and his sons and their 
wives; and when they were all safely housed in the ark, the story says 
that ‘all the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened. And the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights. And the flood was forty days upon the earth, and 
the waters increased, and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the 
earth.’ ” 

‘‘T suppose that means that it swam on the water. But it must have 
been heavy. Think what a lot of things inside,—beasts, and people, 
and food! I think it would sink. But it is only a ‘perhaps’ story, I 
dare say.” 

‘Yes, Joan, it is a sort of legend or story, and you must not suppose 
it is all true just as it is written. But it is a very old story, and I believe 
that nearly all parts of the world have an old story of a flood. Weare 
told that rain fell for forty days. Do you know how long that is ?”’ 

‘Seven days ina week; sevens in forty ? six sevens are forty-two,— 
then it was six weeks all but two days, mother. Fancy! rain for six 
weeks! and they could never go out at all, because it was all water. 
What a pity they didn’t make a /ittle boat and take it with them, as the 
ships do, and then they could have gone out for a row now and then, and 
they could have taken the little animals out too. Only the elephants, and 
horses, and big beasts couldn’t have gone; they would still have to stay 
in. How dull it would be !” 

‘Well, the waters rose, and filled up all the valleys, and up to the 
tops of the mountains, and so everything that was not in the ark was 
drowned, and buried under the waters; but the ark rose steadily up on 
the surface of the water, and kept all its inhabitants dry and safe. ‘ And 
the waters prevailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty days.’ ” 

‘‘ How long is that, mother? How many weeks?” 

‘* Nearly twenty-two weeks, or about five months, Joan.” 

‘‘O how tired they must have been of the ark! Five months! That 
was a long, long time; What happened then, mother?” 

‘“The story says that God sent a wind, which began to dry up the 
waters, and after that the waters grew less by degrees; ‘the waters 
veturned from off the earth continually.’ I like that word ‘returned,’ 
for it looks as if the old story-teller knew that when the warmth and air 
‘dry up’ the water (as we call it), it is taken back to make the clouds 
from which rain comes. And at last, as the ark floated on the face of 
the water, it touched land, and rested on the top of a mountain which had 
nearly begun to peep above the water.” 

‘“’O mother, a mountain? Then there was a whole lot of water still, 
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if only the mountains began to come out! I wonder what mountain it 
was. Was it Snowdon do you think ?” 

‘‘No, people fancy that it was a mountain called Mount Ararat; that 
is a very high mountain in Armenia (look, here it is upon the map) : it is 
very much higher than Snowdon, or any of our mountains. It was so 
high that they thought its top would be the first bit of earth to appear 
out of the water. And as the ark rested there, and the waters gradually 
dried up, the tops of other mountains began to appear; and then Noah 
sent out a raven out of the window of the ark, and it flew to and fro, 
over the water and back to the ark.” 

‘‘ How glad it must have been to get out for a good fly, and to stretch 
its wings. Didn’t Noah send any other birds out for a fly too, mother,— 
because birds could fly about without getting into the water.” 

‘“ He sent a dove out too, but the dove found no rest for the sole of 
her foot, and returned unto him into the ark ; for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth; then he put forth his hand, and took her, and 
pulled her in unto him into the ark. And he stayed yet other seven 
days; and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark; and the dove 
came into him in the evening; and lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf 
plucked off.” 

‘* Nice little dove! Then she stayed out that time till evening, and 
then came home to the ark.”’ 

‘Yes, and what did the olive leafishow, Joan ?”’ 

‘‘Q, that the trees had come out of the water! So the water was 
going away fast.” 

‘Yes: the story says, ‘So Noah knew that the waters were abated 
from off the earth. And he stayed yet other seven days, and sent forth 
the dove; which returned not again unto him any more.’ ”’ 

“T think she was rather ungrateful, mother. But I suppose it was 
no wonder she stayed away, as soon as she found that she could live out 
of doors: again: for they must all have been dreadfully tired of being 
shut up in the ark.” ° 

‘Well, after that, Noah and all his family and all the other animals 
were able to go out of the ark, and spread about over the earth, for it was 
dry again. And then the story says that Noah built an altar, and made 
a sacrifice, to thank God for having saved them all.” 

‘‘ What did he make a sacrifice of, mother? He had only two beasts 
of each kind, surely he couldn’t take any of them, and leave any poor 
sheep without any companion. That would be cruel.”’ 

‘‘ That is one of the things that shows us that it is a ‘ perhaps story,’ 
Joan. But there is another account of it, which says that Noah took 
seven of every creature into the ark: perhaps the story of the sacrifice 
belongs to that account.” 

‘« Seven of all kinds ? but that would be crowds and crowds, mother ! 
They could never all get in!” 

‘‘] don’t see that two of each kind could get in, either, Joan.” 

‘Well, no. It is a kind of fairy story, mother: there are lots of 
things just as funny in my fairy story books. What comes after 
the sacrifice?” 

‘‘ A curious saying comes next,—that God ‘smelled a sweet savour,’ 
which means a pleasant smell, from the sacrifice ; and that he said in his 
heart that he would not any more bring a great punishment on all the 
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earth because of man’s wickedness, but that ‘While the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.’ And then it is told that God ‘set his 
bow in the clouds’ as a sign that he had made this promise to men, and 
that God himself, when he saw the bow, would be reminded of 
his promise.’’ 

‘As if God could ever forget! The bow would remind feople, 
mother, but of course God could not forget.”’ 

‘‘ No, dear, of course not. But itis a pretty thought, that the rainbow 
is a promise from God. I often think of it when I see a rainbow; and 
in a way it is true; because there can never be a rainbow without 
sunshine; it is the sun shining on the rain that makes the rainbow ; and 
so it reminds us that though it is raining there is still sunshine, and that 
is a kind of promise of brightness to us.’’ 

‘“Yes, that is nice. I like the sunshine so much better than the 
rain, though.” 

‘“‘ But we could not do without the rain, could we?”’ 

‘‘O no: how dry it was in the summer, and how the flowers drooped 
‘for want of rain. And we had to make rain with our watering pots: but 
you said that you wished the rain would come, for that the ‘big watering 
pot’ did it so much better than ours,”’ 

‘“That verse which says ‘While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, 
shall not cease,’ shows that when this story was written down people had 
found out a little about how faithful God is. He lets us know how and 
when to expect changes: and he works by laws and rules which we can 
learn and find out. All the things he does and makes are done by some 
law or rule, and if we think it is not so it only because we have not yet 
found out the law.” 

‘‘T don’t think I can understand that, mother.” 

‘No, dear, perhaps not. But you can understand this; day and 
night and summer and winter are changes, but we know when to expect 
them, and so we can get ready for them. The farmer knows when to 
sow his seed, and when the corn will be ripe for cutting: he knows when 
to plant his potatoes, and how long they will be before they are ready, 
and so with all his crops. God gives the seasons, and the day and nights, 
regularly, so that we can reckon on them ;—not here and there and 
irregularly. That is what I meant by God’s faithfulness.”’ 

‘©O yes, lunderstand that. It would be awkward if it were not so!” 

“Tt could not be any how else, Joan. But it shows what curious 
ideas people had of God that they should think after the flood God gave 
notice that now he was going to be faithful to men and keep a promise.”’ 

‘‘T suppose they had only just found out God’s faithfulness, mother ; 
and so they fancied it began then.”’ 

‘* Now Joan, you must go to bed,” said her mother. 

‘OQ, dear! is that all about the flood? I want to hear some more.’’ 

‘“There is no more about the flood. The people and creatures all 
spread about over the earth, and peopled it, and by degrees more little 
animals came, and little children, and they grew up, and then more came, 
and gradually the inhabitants grew many again. But we must not go on 
any more to-night, as it is late.” 

So Joan went to bed, thinking about the ‘‘ big Noah’s ark’ and her 
own little Noah’s ark. ; 
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The next day, Joan and Donald were playing together ; and all at 
once their mother heard sounds of laughing and crying, mixed; she ran 
to see what had happened, and found Donald sitting on the floor, crying, 
and Joan with her hands full of her Noah’s ark beasts all wet and 
sticky, screaming with laughter. ‘‘Mother, mother!’’ she cried, 
‘look ! it is the flood! Ugh! how sticky they are!” 

“ They’re dvownded !’’ cried Donald. 

‘‘ Never mind, Donald,” said Joan. ‘‘we’ve saved them, and now 
we'll dry them. Mother, my Noah didn’t make his ark well. Donald 
and I wanted to make it swim on the water like the 1g Noah’s ark, and 
we put all the beasts and people in, and put it in the bath full of water ; 
but it went to the bottom! 1 told you yesterday that I was suve the ark 
would be too heavy, with all those beasts in. And mine tumbled over 
and filled with water; and the poor beasts ave wet! They’re no 
better than the ones that were drowned!” And she laughed again. 

Then a bright thought struck her, and she said, ‘‘ Look here, Donald, 
these shall be the drowned ones, and we’ll pretend that the others are safe 
in the ark.”’ 

‘No, no,’”’ said Donald, tenderly taking up a soaked pussy and 
_ horse in his little fingers. ‘‘Me dry dem; den dey be all right.” And 
he patted them gently with his pinafore, on which they left their paint as 
he did so. 

So their mother spread a large piece of paper before the fire, and 
said, ‘‘ Here, children; do not dry them, but lay them out here; they 
will dry themselves ; you know when creatures have got wet, they like to 
dry themselves in their own way before a warm fire.” 

This pleased the children very much, and they carefully put all the 
beasts on the paper to dry; and those that had all their legs left stood 
steady, and were not much the worse, whilst those that were cripples and 
obliged to lie down, stuck to the paper a little when they were dry. But 
on the whole, they all turned out better than might have been expected. 
But Joan said she never gutte liked the dove for not going -back to Noah 
again. ‘‘She might have gone back just till they a// went out of the 
ark, and were free again.’’ So when they were all dry, she dropped the 
dove into the very smeared and shabby little ark, and as it fell to the 
bottom she peeped in and said, ‘‘I shall shut you up again for a little 
while.’’ And she hooked the lid, and left the poor little dove inside. 

GERTRUDE MaRTINEAU. 


IN THE HOME. 
V.—OUR HELPER IN THE KITCHEN. 


“Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that, and the action, fine.”—George Herbert. 


Begin by reciting or reading the mottoes brought. 


(1) Dignity of Work.—Is any work as work dishonourable? Do 
riches excuse one from working? Rich tramps and poor tramps. Supe 
pose you are rich and a woman? Why is it so dishonourable to bea 
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non-worker 2? Does the world owe any one a living? Are the “leisurely 
classes’? non-workers? Where look for the hardest workers—in the 
kitchen, upstairs, or down town ? among hand-workers or head-workers? 
among the poor or the comfortable ? 

(2) Drudgery.—What is drudgery? Is any successful work free 
from it? Why ‘blessed be drudgery’? How ‘‘is a man’s task his 
life-preserver ’’?? What is the rest of George Herbert’s verse about 
sweeping? What is Jesus’ word about the servant (Matt. xx. 26-28), 
and what servant-parable did he act out? (¥ohn xiii. 1-17). What two 
things can make the humblest work noble? Apart from these two things 
what gives the relative rank to work ? 

(3) In the Kitchen.—Should kitchen work rank high or low? 
Before answering, think how much forethought, order, handiness, sweet 
temper it takes to do it well; and how much of the family health, the 
family convenience, and so the family good-nature and the family 
Christianity, depends upon it. ‘‘ She gives more than she receives ’’—1s 
that true or not? What do we owe our helper besides her wages and 
board ? 

(a) Justice, all the way through. Does she get some leisure every 
day, and is her leisure really hers? Has she opportunity for friends ? 
Is she expected to be always fresh, patient, good-natured—an angel 
for twelve pounds a year? Do we treat her as a tool, or a fellow- 
worker ? 

(6) Politeness,—the ‘‘please,’’ and> ‘‘thank you,’’ and ‘‘ excuse 
me,’’ and ‘‘good morning.”’ Praise for the special successes ; rebuke, if 
it be necessary, given alone. Are the ladies of the house all upstairs ? 

(c) Friendship. Do we make our home a home to her? Is the 
kitchen cosy, and her bed-room pretty? Do we take her into the family 
festivals? Do we ever plan a pleasant surprise for her? Do we dignify 
her work to her by appreciation of its value and its quality? Do we 
in our hearts give her our friendship, and value hers? In all this is 
there anything more than justice, after all? ‘‘ Christianity in the 
kitchen.”’ 

Now, in which of the above courtesies can the children take a part ? 
And what special things can children do to make the household helper 
comfortable or uncomfortable? ‘* Put yourself in her place,’’—how 
would you like to be treated, if you earned your living by household 
service ? 

(4) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—The barbarian’s 
idea of the indignity of labour; any relics of it in us? Ours the 
industrial age, with all classes working-classes, and the master-workmen 
our real aristocracy. What effect has machinery on the dignity of 
labour ? 

Why do girls prefer the shop and factory to household service? In 
the domestic question, is the chronic trouble most with maid or most with 
mistress? Kitchen-gardens and house-work classes. What examples 
of the noble servant? For example, King Lear’s faithful ‘ fool,” 
Oberlin’s Louise Schepler, ‘‘In Ole Virginie ; ’’ what others ? 


Next time bring line or verse about ‘‘ Dumb Animals.” 
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VI—DUMB ANIMALS AS MEMBERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both,man and bird and beast ; 
For he hath offered to the Lord, 
Who giveth to his least.”—Coleridge (added to). 


Begin with the verses brought by the class. 


(1) Are Dogs Persons?—Are they ‘things’’ or ‘ persons?” 
What do they lack that makes a ‘‘person?’’ Cannot they ache and be 
sick? Feel affection and reverence? ‘Think, and improve their minds ? 
Obey and disobey? And do something like right and wrong? How 
noble some dogs’ faces, how full of character their portraits? ‘‘ Man’s 
poor relations,” then. So have they not rights? Does not the Golden 
Rule apply in our treatment of them? Can you ‘‘own’’ the whole of a 
dog? Owning and owing. 

(2) What are a Dog’s Rights?—If born a puppy or a kitten, 
what would you feel your owner owed you? What might he not do to 
you? May hecheat you? Punish youangrily? Tease you? Neglect 
your needs? Throw you off in old age? Which seems meanest—to 
deprive a man, or a little child, or a dumb animal, of his rights 2 What 
makes dumb animals so shy of man? Two kinds of cruelty—deliberate 
and thoughtless: which kind accounts for stoning dogs, worrying cats, 
crushing flies, enjoying a dog-fight or rat-hunt, killing snakes, birds’- 
nesting, fishing, and hunting for ‘‘sport,’’ pigeon-matches? Can you 
comfortably wear birds’ wings in your bonnet? ‘‘Who needs to ask the 
character of a child from whom the cat shrinks and the dog runs?’”’ Or 
that of one whom all the neighbour dogs love? 

(3) Cruelty to Animals—Tell how our laws recognise the rights 
of animals against their ‘‘owners;’’ and about the Societies in their 
behalf, and the ‘‘ Bands of Mercy;” and how the Golden Rule thus 
keeps on applying itself in finer and finer ways, as the centuries pass, and 
the animal in man gives way to the angel, 

(4) Anecdotes.—Have you any noble dog-friend? Tell stories of 
noble dogs. ‘' Rab and his Friends,” and other dog stories, by Dr. 
John Brown. From what poem do the first two lines at the head of this 
lesson come? Better read the whole poem. Who said the last two 
lines? (Matt. xxv. 31-46). Would he have applied them to dumb 
animals? Tell the apocryphal story about him and the dead dog, 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Birds of Killingworth;’’ ‘Old Dobbin,” and ‘‘ Who 
Stole the Bird’s Nest?”’ &c., in Whittier’s ‘‘ Child Life.” 

(5) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Open the 
door a little farther into the Evolution problems concerning animals. 
Has a dog conscience? Where is the line between the beast and the 
man? What is ‘‘instinct?’’ The wondrous communities of ant and 
bee, and the brain power involved. George Eliot’s lines in ‘‘ Spanish 
Gypsy,” Book II. If a manis immortal, why not a dog? Havea good 
searching talk about the ethics of hunting, of birds’-wing decoration, and 
of vivisection. Robert Browning’s poems, ‘‘ Tray,”’ ‘‘ Arcades Ambo,” 
“Donald.” 


Next time bring verse or line about ‘‘Friends,” 
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VIIL—THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


“When home is ruled according to God’s word, angels might be asked to 
stay a night with us, and they would not find themselves out of their element.” 
—C, H. Spurgeon. 


Begin with the verses brought by the class. 


(1) The Welcome.—Ways of shaking hands. What welcomes 
more than the hand-shake ? What should one say, if mot ‘‘ glad to see 
you?’’ How be honest and kind? How one remembers a welcome ! 
A “cold” welcome; an ‘exquisite’? welcome; a “‘royal’’ welcome. 

(2) Breaking Bread Together.—A sacred rite. Stories of Oriental 
hospitality. What draws you to the homes you love best, the dinner or 
the people, the fine things or the fine talk? Is fine talk, small talk ? 
Emerson’s ‘plain living and high thinking.’? Need poverty prevent 
hospitality ? Should one apologise for a plain dinner, or is the apology 
the rudeness ? Lower and higher forms of hospitality. 

(3) In the Guest-Room.—The art of making others ‘feel at 
home.’’ How do you, when a guest, like to be treated? Should one 
break home-customs for his guests, and give up much time? Little 
attentions that go far,—a flower in the guest-room, &c. Guests who 
never come soon enough or stay long enough,—what is their secret? 
‘‘ The ornament of a house is the friends who frequent it.”’ 

(4) Who for Guests?—Only those we love, or the stranger, too? 
Selfish and unselfish homes,—which the more home-like? Judge by 
homes you know,—are the best types of home also the best types of 
hospitality ? Forlornness of the city boarding-house; the blessing your 
home might’ be to that young man or lonely girl; suppose it were your 
brother or sister, your boy or girl, out in the world. A ‘‘ Home 
Welcome Mission”? wanted. Whom shall we invite on Christmas Day ? 
Tell about the ‘‘Country Week,” ‘Entertaining angels unawares,” 
Jesus’ rules for hospitality (Luke xiv. 7-14). 

(5) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Dangers of 
solitude, of exclusiveness, to the family. How to be the graceful host 
and the welcome guest—as part of children’s training. Something 


wrong in the home that has no ‘‘family friends.’”? An honourable and 
blessed title—‘‘ friend of the family,’ the ever welcome one. ‘We 
descend to meet:”’ ‘‘ What are the best daysin memory? Those in 
which we met a companion who was truly such:’’—was Emerson right 


both times? Is achurch a church until it is a home? How to chill, and 
and how to warm, the church-guest, the stranger at a sociable. A 
party without a supper—why not dare it? ‘Why do you let that 


person trouble you?’’ they asked Longfellow. ‘‘ Because there is no 
other man on the earth that I know of whom he can goto.” How to 
organise a ‘‘ Home Welcome Mission.” 

See Emerson’s essays on ‘‘ Domestic Life,’ ‘‘ Society and Solitude,”’ 
and ‘ Clubs,”’ 


Next time bring mottoes about “ The Family Meal.” 
W. C, GANNETT. 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES.—XIIl. 
The Microscope (concluded). 


M* dear boys and girls,—In the water, with the two beautiful beings 

that I have described, are to be seen many others, plants and 
animals, all interesting, and each also full of special interest to anyone 
who cares to make a careful study of it. Often a careless observer 
becomes weary even of the more strikingly beautiful objects ; whilst a 
true lover of nature will take something apparently uninteresting and, by 
devoting his whole attention to it, and if need be taking some trouble 
about it, will find what untold treasures of interest and delight lie hidden 
from a careless eye. Really, you know, ‘the interest and delight 
and beauty, and glory, are in the soul of the observer himself ; and just 
as surely the weariness and unloveliness are part of the careless, 
unsympathetic observer. Sometimes it is said that “little things please 
little minds,’”’—which may be true, but the poor little minds require such 
a lot of little things to keep them pleased and amused, whilst the mind 
that is truly great can take the commonest and meanest object, and out 
of it can draw such riches of knowledge and thought that the mean thing 
serves to explain almost the whole creation to him. A fallen apple is not 
a specially interesting object to the farmer, but its falling set one great 
mind thinking so much that by and by he could tell us about the true 
cause of summer and winter, the weight of moon and stars, and so many 
other things that I am quite short of space to tell you. 

Now I want all you who read these letters to get into the way of filling 
your lives with the delight of knowledge gained at first hand, and 
thoughts not borrowed from books, but built up on foundations of your 
own observation. 

Very likely you wonder what this has to do with the microscope. Per- 
haps not much at first sight, but yet a great deal, after all. The microscope 
does for our sight what careful observation does for our mind,—reveals 
meaning and beauty, where, without it, there seems to be no meaning 
and no beauty, but often only ugliness and sometimes disgust. There 
is our bottle of ditch-water, full of things we have never dreamt of or 
imagined, that fill us with wonder and delight, and I hope reverence; and 
of which we had not before the slightest idea. The microscope has 
revealed a new world to us! 

Now as all this ‘‘ moral at the beginning ’’ may be wearisome to the 
younger ones, I will také away the drop of ditch-water and show you 
something that will make you glad you have eyes to see with and a 
microscope to help them. It is the wing of the brimstone butterfly which 
we caught whilst out for our ramble. The butterfly’s wings are closed, 
and the part I will show you is just where the underside of the hinder 
wing lies against the underside of the fore wing close to the body (thorax). 
I describe the part because I want you to be able to find it again when 
you are showing your friends one of the most beautiful sights the 
microscope can reveal. Of course you know that the wings of butterflies 
are not covered with coloured ‘‘ dust,’ but with scales, set with wonderful 
regularity, and overlapping like the tiles or slates on a roof. The shapes 
of the scales themselves are very various. Some are like battledores, 
others like the petals of a flower, such as the buttercup ; some have 
fringed edges, others are almost like the petals of a carnation or pink, 
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others are curled up and wavy about the edge like feathers. Indeed 
there areso many different shapes of scale in this little patch of butterfly’s 
wings (about the eighth of an inch square) that I quite despair of 
describing them all. But when I come to speak of the texture of the 
scales, and then their colour, oh dear, I am wholly at a loss. Very 
delicate shells, almost transparent, and with mother-of-pearl on one 
side, are like many of them in texture; whilst others resemble the freshly 
opened petals of a white lily, letting the light into their substance, until 
they themselves.seem to be the source of light, glowing with a mild 
radiance. Just where we are looking there seems, without the help of the 
microscope, to be a dull red fringe bordering the edge of the hinder wing. 
When we look through the magic glass we see that instead of a dull red 
line there is a crescent-shaped band of colour, so varied and so 
harmonious, that words will not describe it. I will set down the colours 
indeed but to say how in its position each colour is made more beautiful 
by the neighbouring tints is more than I can. Sometimes ina home | 
have noticed how the father, and mother, and brothers, and sisters were 
all different in character, and yet their differences, harmonised by the 
love which each bore to all the rest, made so wonderful a concord that 
the whole earth could produce a sight no more glorious. There: I am 
‘‘moralising ’’? again,—perhaps because I am afraid to set down the 
colours of the scales. Well, I will try. First there is a broad patch of 
' scales very regularly set and in colour sea-green; that is, the colour of 
the sea in the shadow of a boat when the sun is shining brightly and 
filling the water with light. Then this green passes gently into a yellow 
that may be said to resemble brimstone perhaps, though I fancy it is 
much nearer the colour of the light of the glow-worm. Then suddenly 
comes a band, three scales broad, of colour, like coffee with cream in it ; 
after which is a broad band of pearly scales, each bordered along its 
fringed edge with pink. ‘These scales are bigger as we get farther from 
the coffee-coloured band, and the pink gradually becomes more orange. 
Here and there a scale, looking like delicate black lace is dotted amongst 
the others. Then comes a fringe of bright yellow scales succeeded by 
others so narrow as rather to resemble hairs or bristles, and of a very pale 
sulphur colour. The scales that resemble crisply curled feathers in shape 
are quite close to the end of the bands I have been describing. They are 
pearly and pink edged, and are mixed with others of the narrower scales 
of different shades of yellow and cream colour and white, together, 
forming what, without the microscope, looks like a hairy tuft covering the 
place where the wing joins the body. As I said before, there are few 
things more beautiful than this little bit of the wing of a butterfly, and I 
fancy that no boy who has ever seen it through a microscope will have 
the heart to knock down a butterfly and amuse himself by rubbing the 
‘dust’ off its wings. All beautiful things are really messages of love 
from God, which he sends to those who learn how to understand them 
and to be filled with reverence and love for the Father of all. 

And now, see, it is time for us to say ‘‘ good-night,’’—so quickly the 
time flies when we are pleasantly employed. Some other evening we 
must look at the other objects which have to be set aside now :—the head 
of a fly with its wonderful eyes, and its still more wonderful tongue ; the 
hind leg of a humble bee, with its brush and comb for collecting the 
pollen, and its basket in which the collected ‘‘ flower dust” is carried 
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home; the jumping spider with eight bright black eyes, and dreadful 
poison fangs, together with a lot of other prizes must all be reserved for 
another meeting. But I want to remind you that if you save up and get 
a microscope of your own. you will be able then to see instead of only 
reading about these wonders of tinyland, and, better still, you will be able 
to let your friends see them also, and many an interesting and delightful 
hour will you thus spend, and many a friendship will you make, and from 
many a temptation, which comes of idleness will you be saved, by a loving 
study of the wonders of God’s creation. 
THomAS ROBINSON. 


THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


OCKFORD is the name of such a pretty place, where there are 
plenty of green fields and shady woods, and numbers of wild 
flowers to be found all through the spring and summer. 

There is a brook where cresses grow, and an old water-mill where the 
corn is ground into flour; and the miller always looks so cheerful you 
can’t help stopping to speak to him as you pass ; and the boys and girls 
all think it great fun to watch the big wheel go round and hear the 
stream rushing along. 

It is the end of June now, and a party of children are standing at the 
gate leading to ‘‘ Blackberry Farm,’’ and are just starting off to the 
hay fields. 

‘“Aren’t you coming too, Agnes ?”’ asked one of the boys. | 
‘No, not to-day. I am going to read to Mrs, Benson’s little blind 
boy.” 
Me Oh! go next week. The hay-time will soon be over, and I want to 
_ have a romp with you.”’ 

‘“No, Willie has been ill; and he never has fun like we do,’”’ 
answered Agnes. 

So the others ran on to the fields, and the little girl went indoors to 
get a story book, and then started off to the village. She walked down 
the hot, sunny road till she came to a row of neat cottages with small 
gardens in front of them. Agnes knocked at one of the doors, and it 
was soon opened by a boy of ten. 

‘« Are you all alone, Willie?’ , 

‘* Yes,’’ answered the boy, brightening up as he heard the little girl’s 
well-known voice. ‘‘ Mother is out hay-making, and I am taking care 
of the cottage. Won’t you come in?” he added. 

‘‘ Yes, | am going to read to you,”’ answered Agnes. 

‘Thank you; that wz/Z be nice.” 

The little boy and girl sat side by side at the open window, and the 
afternoon slipped quickly by, while Agnes read an amusing story called 
‘ Bunchy ;’’ for, although Willie had always been blind, he liked to 
hear what other children did, and seemed to understand about things he 
had never seen. 

‘“How sweet the roses smell!’’ said Agnes, leaning out of 
the window. 

“ Yes,’ answered Willie; ‘‘I nailed them along this wall. I water 
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the garden every evening, and can manage to doa great many things, 
though I am blind. Mother says my hands are almost as good as most 
people's eyes,’’ he said, laughing. 

‘‘ Mew, mew,’’ came from under the table. 

“Oh! that is ‘ Mopsy,’’’ cried Willie. ‘‘ Come along, pussy,’’ he 
added, stooping down. ‘‘ Why are you hiding away under there ?”’ 

A tortoise-shell kitten jumped into the boy’s arms, and lay there, 
rubbing its head against his shoulder. ‘‘ Mopsy and I are very fond of 
each other, aren’t we,’’ he said, stroking the little animal. 

‘‘Purr, purr,’’ was pussy’s only answer, but it meant a great deal. 

“ Are you tired, Willie?’ asked Agnes, presently, looking sorrowfully 
at the boy’s pale face. 

‘“Not more than usual. I always feel ill now, and I have a bad 
cough.”’ 

‘‘ Have you; I am sorry,” said Agnes. ‘I must be going now, but 
I shall come again next week, and perhaps you will be better then.” 

All the way home she kept thinking about Willie, and wondering if 
he would ever get well ; and could not forget how thin and ill he looked. 

‘Why, where have you been?’’ asked her mother, as Agnes 
came indoors. ‘‘I thought you were down in the hay-fields with 
the others.”’ 

‘No, I didn’t go after all.” 

“‘ How was that ?”” 

‘‘T went to read to Willie Benson—and oh! he is ever so much 
worse, and perhaps he will never get any better.” 

‘Tam very sorry. I will go and see him to-morrow, but come out 
now, and help me do some gardening,” said the mother, seeing how sad 
her little girl looked. 

Agnes often went to see Willie, who grew more ill each week, till at 
last he could not sit up at all; but he was very patient, and always 
enjoyed the stories his little friend read to him; and no one knew better 
than she did howto help him to forget his pain, and make the time 


go quickly. 
* 


) 


The summer was over, and winter had come round once more. 
There were no longer any leaves on the trees, and no flowers to be found 
in the fields and woods; but still there were bright sunny days 
sometimes, when the sky was blue and clear, and the white frost sparkled 
on the grass and trees; and then the children would have merry games 
of snowballs or run races, till they forgot all about the cold, and their 
faces were almost as red as the berries on the holly bushes. 

But on Christmas eve, that time of joy and gladness, one home 
was saddened this year, for a little life had gone away, and a mother’s 
heart was aching. 

Agnes had seen Willie to-day for the last time, and now she was 
alone in her own room. She went to the window and looked out; the 
stars were twinkling in the clear evening sky, and the moon was shining 
down over the fields and village in the distance. 

How peaceful and quiet everything seemedj; and, although Agnes 
was very sad, she felt comforted when she thought how often she had 
cheered her little blind friend, and had helped him to be bright and 
happy in spite of his pain and weariness. 
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ie was a glorious June morning, and the sun shone down on a large 

country garden, dancing in and out amongst the trees, making all 

the little dew-drops sparkle, and telling the flowers it was time to wake 

up and open their blossoms. Soon the birds were hopping about on the 

grass, chirping ‘‘ good morning” to each other; the bees came buzzing 

along looking for honey; and the butterflies flew here and there, enjoying 
the warm sunshine. 

Beyond the garden hedge was a large meadow,—just the place where 
buttercups and daisies liked to grow, and where the children would come 
and play games, or read their story-books. In this bright, sunny field 
two little flowers were having a talk together. 

‘‘T shouldn’t like to be a Dandelion, should you?”’ said a Buttercup 
to a Daisy, growing close by. 

‘“ Hush,” whispered Daisy, ‘‘ perhaps Dandelion will hear what you 
say, and he might not like it,’’—for Daisy was a loving little flower, and 
knew how easily her own feelings were hurt. 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Buttercup. ‘‘I don’t believe he has any feelings. 
He looks tough enough for anything ; and even the colour of his blossoms 
ishard. I am glad my flowers are not such an ugly, deep orange; ” 
and the Buttercup swayed his stems backwards and forwards as the wind 
blew by, and was very pleased because his yellow petals glistened in the 


sunshine. 
Just then a little boy and girl came running across the field. 
‘‘ Wait a minute, Alec,” cried Bertha. ‘I want this for my canary,”’ 


and, stooping down, she gathered the Dandelion that Buttercup had 
despised so much. ‘‘ Look what a beauty it is, Alec. Dicky will be 
delighted,’’ and Bertha ran indoors to give the flower to her bird. 

‘See how useful the Dandelion is,’’ said Daisy, ‘‘and how pleased 
the little girl was to find such a fine one.”’ 

‘©T don’t care,’’ answered her companion. ‘I would much rather be 
a Buttercup, and I don’t mind whether I am useful or not, or whether 
people care about me.”’ 

‘Of course people care for you; but you shouldn’t say unkind things 
about Dandelions,” answered Daisy, gently, for she was very fond of 
Buttercup, and knew he was only out of humour that morning. 

Presently Alec and Bertha came back to the field, and sat down where 
they had found the Dandelion. Bertha had brought her favourite doll 
with her—the doll was certainly not beautiful, for it was very old, had 
lost one of its eyes, and much of the colour had gone from its cheeks ; 
but Bertha was just as fond of it.as if it had been the most lovely doll in 
the world. 

“Well, I can’t think whatever you want to bring such a stupid thing 

. out with you as that ugly wax doll,’’ said Alec, who was sitting by 
mending his kite. 

‘‘ Jemima is not ugly nor stupid,’’ answered Bertha, hugging her 
plaything ; ‘‘and I would much rather have her than your kite, you are 
so proud of,” 

After that the two children were quiet for a time. 

‘* How very unkind of the little boy to talk like that to his sister,” 
said Buttercup to Daisy. 
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‘“ Was it worse than what you said about poor Dandelion 2?” 

‘“‘No,”’? answered Buttercup, softly, and he hung down his golden 
blossoms, and made up his mind to try and never say anything disagree- 
able about Dandelions again. 

‘Bertha, come and help me fly my kite,’’ said Alec, presently. 
“ You can hold it up while I run along, and then you can give it a start.” 

‘No, you said such unkind things about my doll, I won’t have any- 
thing to do with your silly kite.” 

‘“ Very well,’’ said Alec, and off he ran across the field ; but, although 
the sun shone, and there was a good breeze, and the kite flew well, the 
boy did not feel very happy or enjoy his plaything. He wanted his little 
sister with him, and was miserable without her. 

‘‘T wonder why Bertha minded what I said about her doll—but there, 
she is only six and I am nearly nine,” thought Alec to himself. 

He was soon tired of playing alone, and came back, and sat down by 
Bertha. 

‘‘ Do come and have a game with me. It’s horrid without you,”’ said 
Alec; ‘and I will never laugh at your doll again, because, of course, it’s 
just as nice as my kite, at least you think so,’’ added the boy, who never 
could tell why his sister cared for those ‘ ” as he called 
them. 

Bertha felt better then, and away she went with Alec, and they were 
soon playing and laughing as merrily as if nothing unpleasant had 
happened. ; 

After that day the two children generally got on very well together ; 
and, although Alec could not always understand Bertha, or care for the 
things she liked so much, yet he tried not to hurt her feelings, or laugh at 
her ill-naturedly. Bertha soon found this out, and by and by she 
learned to enjoy many of the games her brother played; and so the 
little boy and girl were happy together, and grew more gentle and kindly 
through trying to please one another. 


’ 


wax dummies, 


GERTRUDE M. Boys. 


We are glad to inform our readers that the promised edition of the 
Smaller Hymn Book is now in the press. It will contain about one 
hundred new hymns, and, if we are not mistaken, many of them will 
soon become favourites in our schools. A Musical Index will be added 
by Mr. J. Westwood Tosh. This edition may either be used by itself, 
or, as we should advise, as a supplement to the larger book. Superin- 
tendents ordering not less than fifty copies will be supplied at 1d. each. 


SEVERAL teachers have urged the Association to publish a Song 
Book suitable for Bands of Hope, Bands of Mercy, and Recreative 
Evenings. We believe there is some hope of our being able to do this-in 
conjunction with the Manchester District Association. Such a book is 
very much wanted. Any friends who possess copies of words with 
appropriate tunes should forward them to the Rev. John Moore, 
Swinton, near Manchester; or to the Editor of the Sunday School 
Helper, at Essex Hall, 


